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ABSTRACT 



This paper is a descriptive analysis of the Oklahoma 
junior college system and the interrelationships existing between its 
faculty, students, alumni and concerned citizens. Primary emphasis 
was on the use of a survey attempting to describe the personal and 
professional characteristics of the present junior college faculty, 
and their attitudes and values concerning the community/ junior 
college movement in the state and nation; the analysis of personal 
characteristics resulted in the development of a profile of a 
11 typical 11 junior college faculty member* other areas discussed were; 
(1) the relative importance assigned by faculty members to such 
programs as transfer, paraprof essional, vocational, and community 
service; (2) the self- perceived role of faculty in college 
governance, curriculum planning, and the development of institutional 
goals; and (3) faculty perceptions of admissions standards, 
counseling and guidance effectiveness, and supervision of student 
activities, <AL) 
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The state system o£ higher education 

In the Fall of 1970, two new junior colleges were opened in 
Oklahoma, the first to be established in the state in more than 50 
years. These two institutions are representative of the dual sys- 
tem of public junior colleges now in operation since Tulsa Junior 
College is state-suppox-ted and Oscar Rose Junior College (serving 
the Oklahoma City metropolitan area) is a * 'municipal 11 institution, 
supported by state appropriations and local property taxes*'*' Both 
types of institutions also receive part of their operating budget 
through tuition charges and fees. 

With fch ase additions , there are now seven state-supported 
junior colleges and six municipal junior colleges in the Oklahoma 
State System of Higher Education, a unified system coordinated by 
the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, This coordinating 
board of control, established by a state constitutional amendment 
in 1941, was one of the first ,, superboards M in the country, Admin- 
istrative control for each of the 19 state-supported institutions 
of higher education (seven junior colleges, three universities, and 
nine state colleges) is vested in a governing board of regents, but 
some boards are responsible for more than one institution. Figure 
1 illustrates this state system of coordination, with the state-sup- 
ported junior colleges listed in capital letters. The reader will 
note that four of these seven colleges have a common governing board 
the Board of Regents for the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

^Thc legal maximum allowance permitted in state appropriations to 
municipal junior colleges is one-half of that allocated to state 
two-year colleges per full- time-equated student. 
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Colleges. The other units of this board are Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity - the land-grant institution, Panhandle State College (of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science), and Cameron State Agricultural College 
- a junior college until 1967. Many of these units have retained 
their agricultural function and training programs, but in no case 
does this function now dominate their activities. 

Figure 1 

0KIAT10MA STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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At this point in time, the Oklahoma junior colleges vary widely 
in their ability to meet the needs of their communities for education 
beyond the high school. To he sure, most state-supported junior col- 
leges and some of the municipal junior colleges provide basic general 
education courses, college transfer and occupational programs, and 
compensatory or remedial instruction; but weaknesses have been noted 
in the preceding functions as well as in the areas of adult or con- 
tinuing education, guidance and counseling, community service, and 
articulation with other educational levels. 

As one of their designated functions, the junior colleges may 
provide on-eampus adult education; but off-campus adult education, 
in the area served by the junior college, has historically been the 
responsibility of the senior institutions regardless of whether the 
offering is .at the upper division or lower division level. 

Although all junior colleges offer some sort of guidance and 
counseling services for their students, some services are less 

effective than others, even to the point that they have been do- 

]_ 

scribed as existing largely in name only. 

For a brief description of the academic aptitudes of the junior 
college freshmen, and their counterparts in the senior institutions.. 
Table 1 gives the percentage distribution of ACT composite scores 
for entering freshmen in the Fall of 1967. Although there is a 
wide distribution of composite scores in each type of institution, 
the generally wider range of scores - and lower mean scores - should 

^ Junior College Education in Oklahoma . Oklahoma City: 

State Regents for Higher Education, -1970, p. 27. 
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Table 1 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP ACT COMPOSITE SCORES 



FOR OKLAHOMA 


COLLEGE 


FRESHMEN, FALL 1967 






ACT Composite Standard 




Institution 


Score 


Categories 3 


Mean 




1-20 


21-36 


ACT Score 


State Universities 




*• ■ 




U. of Oklahoma 


36% 


63% 


22.0 


Okla, State U, 


43 


57 


21.1 


Langston U* 


97 


2 


11.4 


State Colleges 








Central State C, 


76 


24 


17,2 


East Central S * C . 


68 


32 


18.1 


Northeas tern S. C. 


74 


■ 26 


17.4 


Nor tlwes tern S. C. 


68 


32 


18.0 


Southeastern S , C, 


76 


24 


17,3 


Southwestern S, C* 


66 


34 


18.6 


Panhandle S. C . 


67 


33 


17,9 


Cameron State Ag. C. 


75 


25 


17.0 


State Junior Colleges 








Northeastern Okla. ASM 


77 


23 


17.2 


Eastern S. C. 


86 


14 


15,0 


Connors 3. C. 


89 


11 


14,6 


Murray S . C. 


90 


10 


14.9 


Northern Okla. C. 


77 


23 


16.7 


Okla. Military Acad. 


75 


25 


16.3 


Municipal Junior Colleges 








Altus J* C. 


71 


29 


17.7 


poteau 


81 


19 


15.9 


El Reno 





— — 


m ^ 


Sayre 


— 


_ _ 


^ M m 


Seminole 


— 


. 


Wm m* mm m. 



a A composite standard score of 21 or better places a student in 
the upper one-half of college-bound students nationally, 

SOURCE: Counselors ' Guide ; Oklahoma Higher Education , Oklahoma 

State Regents for Higher Education, 1969, p. 16. The 
Regents' office is now requesting Pall, 1969 ACT scores 
for inclusion in their proposed 1971 Counselors' Guide. 
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be noted for both the junior colleges and state colleges. Under the 
1967 guidelines of the Oklahoma State Regents, the junior colleges 
will admit any high school graduate and special students who are not 
high school graduates . 

Once admitted to the institution {and approximately 67 per cent 
of the high school graduates ' continue their education) it is some- 
what difficult to determine precise retention rates in the junior 
colleges and senior institutions since no state-wide studies have 
been published on this matter since 1964. 1 Because students may 

^ transfer to other colleges before completing a two-year program, 

transfer into a two-year institution, enroll in a one-year occupa- 
tional program, register as part-time adults, or drop out, the fol« 
lowing figures in Table 2 only give an estimate of the retention 
rate from the freshman to the sophomore years for 1967, 1968, and 
1969, (Fall enrollment figures in the junior colleges for 1967 and 
1969 are also included in Table 2.) There does not appear to be any 
appreciable gain in the retention rate for these years, except in 
the municipal institutions where only 21.7 per cent of the junior 
college students were enrolled in 1969. Enrollments in all junior 
colleges increased by 19.4 per cent (from 7,835 to 9,358) and asso- 
ciate degrees awarded increased 36.1 per cent from 1967 to 1969*^ 

It is also interesting to note the pattern of lower division 
college enrollments in Oklahoma in the same period (1967-1969) and 
over a longer period of time (1959-1969). Although enrollments in 

^John 3. Coffelt and Dan 8. Hobbs, In and Out of College: A Longi - 

tudinal Study of the 1562 Freshman Class in Oklahoma College’s . Okla- 
homa City: Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, 1964, 120 pp 

2 

Three branches of the Oklahoma State University also offer certifi- 
cate and associate degree programs in over 60 vocational and tech- 
nical areas. Enrollment in these programs in 1969 was 4,113 - an 
increase of 17.1 per cent over the 3,511 enrolled in 1967, 

ERJC 
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Table 2 

RETENTION RATE IN OKLAHOMA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES FROM 
FRESHMAN TO SOPHOMORE YEARS , FALL 1967, 1968 AND 1969; 

FALL ENROLLMENT , 1967 AND 1969 

Percent Retention Rate 
Fall From Preceding Fall Fall 



Institutions 


Enrollment 

1967 


Fall, 

1967 


Fall, 

1968 


Fall , 
1969 


Enrollment 

1969 


State Universities (3) 


83. 7_ 


81.7 


72.7 


— 


State Colleges (9) 


— 


72.2 


69.6 


65.2 


— 


State Jr. G©lleges(6) 










Northeastern 


2,089 


62.8 


62.3 


53.7 


2,420 


Eastern 


1,135 


63.6 


62.9 


53,1 


1,286 


Connors 


653 


62.6 


59.8 


64.2 


749 


Murray 


716 


51.4 


62.4 


55.2 


757 


Northern 


1,074 


57.5 


82.7 


72.0 


1,338 


O.M.A, 


683 


18.4 


24.5 


32.1 


111 


sub- total 


6,350 


53,0 


59.9 


54,5 


7,327 


Municipal Jr, Colleges (5) 










Altus 


535 


46,9 


34.9 


49.6 


638 


Poteau 


311 


44.9 


64.9 


48.8 


367 


El Reno 


341 


30.9 


45.6 


48.3 


437 


Sayre 


208 


*,2.9 


36.2 


49.2 


230 


Seminole 


90 


21.8 


49,3 


94.4 


359 


sub- total 


1,485 , 


38.9 


46.2 


51.5 


2,031 


TOTAL 


7,835 








9,358 



SOURCE: Junior College Education in Oklahoma * Oklahoma City: 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, 1970, p, 42; 
and Enrollments in Oklahoma Higher Education . Oklahoma 
City: Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, semi- 

annual. 



the junior colleges almost doubled between 1959 and 1969, the 
figures in Table 3 indicate that the state colleges and universities 
continued to enroll approximately 81 per cent of the lower division 
students over the years. The 19.2 per cent (9,358) enrolled in the 
junior colleges is reduced to 11 per cent of the total student en- 
rollment of 85,332 in public institutions in 1969,^ 

~ - 

There were also 17,665 students enrolled in private institutions in 
1969, or 17,2 percent of the 102,987 students enrolled in all insti- 
tutions of higher education in Oklahoma, Of the 17,665, 2170(21,3 
percent) were enrolled in five private junior colleges. 
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Table 3 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OP LOWER DIVISION 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, BY TYPE OF PUBLIC 



INSTITUTION, 


1959, 1967, 


AND 1969 




Type of 
Institution 


1959 

Enrollment 

(%) 


1967 

Enrollment 

(%)- 


1969 

Enrollment 

00 


State Universities (d ) 


11,664 


18,771 


20,182 




(45.0) 


(41.0) 


(41.4) 


State Colleges (9) 


9,317 


19,157 


19,207 




(36.6) 


(41.9) 


(39.4) 


State Junior Colleges (6) 


3,814 


6,350 


7,327 




(15.0) 


(13.9) 


(15.0) 


Municipal Jr* Colleges (5) 


860 


1,485 


2,031 




(3.4) 


(3.2) 


(4.2) 


TOTAL 


25,455 


45,763 


48,747 



SOURCE; The Role and Scope of Oklahoma Hi gher Education * Oklahoma 
City; Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, 1970, 
p- 28; and Enrollments in Oklahoma Higher Education* Okla- 
homa City; Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, 
s emi- annua 1 , 



One reason for this relatively slow growth of the junior col- 
leges is the lack of occupational program opportunities in these 
institutions, particularly in the municipal junior colleges. Table 
4 is a listing of the number of occupational programs available at 



each of the junior colleges. 



Table 4 
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NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS AT 
EACH OKLAHOMA JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Institution 


Programs 


Northeastern 


15 


Eastern 


14 


Connors 


5 


Murray 


8 


Northern 


6 


O.M.A. 


- 


Altus 


_ 


poteau 


5 


El Reno 


1 


Sayre 


5 


Seminole 

pnTmnf . ^ ^ I ^ _ ,r j ... 


— 



Oklahoma City; Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education, 1969, P , 32. 



